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T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
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Department of Music 

Texas Technological College 
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Raymond Elliott 
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Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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Director, Department of Music 


Trinity University 
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University of Texas 
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Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Houston 
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Seminary 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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Dean, School of Music 
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Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 

Lloyd Patten, B.M., M.A. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Arlington State College 
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Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 

Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Blinn Junior College 
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Chairman, Department of Music 


Cisco Junior College 
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Chairman, Department of Music 
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Robert E. Fielder, Immediate Past 
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id James R. Murphy, Band Chairman, 
Robins Lane, Brownsville, Texas. 
G. Lewis Doll, Orchestra Chairman, 
1 Lavaca, San Antonio. 
Charles Nelson, Vocal Chairman, 1909 
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‘i Charlotte DuBois, Elementary Chair- 
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University Interscholastic League Revised Rule: 
For Marching Contests 1955-56 


(To be substituted for Rule 39, Page 106 
of Bulletin 5515. Constitution and Rules, 
August 1, 1955.) 


Rules For Special Contests 


39. MARCHING CONTEST — 

a. Marching contests will be held in 
each Region. (While bands are not re- 
quired to enter, they are encouraged to 
do so in order to promote a_ well- 
balanced program of band activity.) 

b. The time for the marching contest 
will be set by the Regional Executive 
Committee. 

c. Each member-school will be allow- 
ed one entry of the designated classifica- 
tion in the marching contest. 

d. Each organization must perform 
the required movements and special for- 
mations within 8 minutes from the time 
of entering the parade field. It shall be 
the duty of the contest chairman to pro- 
vide an adequate warning signal at the 
end of 7 minutes. Any band failing to 
be off the parade space at the end of 8 
minutes shall be penalized one rating. 

e. Required Movements — 


(1) Forward March — Step Off 


(2) Halt while playing; continue 
to play 

(3) Either: Column Right, or 
Column Left—while playing 

(4) Counter March while play- 
ing 

(5) Close ranks — while playing 
from standard band formation 
maintaining forward motion 

(6) Open ranks — while playing 
from closed rank band forma- 
tion maintaining forward mo- 
tion 

(7) Either: Right Oblique and Left 
Oblique while playing, or 
Right Flank and Left Flank 
while playing 

(8) Start and Cease 
while marching 


Playing - 


(The basic step of the band should not 
be less than 22% inches... eight 
steps to five yards.) 

f. Special Formations.—Each organi- 
zation may perform such formations or 
drill as it selects provided it does not 
exceed the maximum time allowed for 
performance. 


g. Inspection. — Inspection will 
made a part of the Marching Contest ar | 
will be held immediately preceding e - 
try to the parade field. Bands will 
inspected for: 

(1) Neatness and uniformity . f 
dress. (No jewelry exce)t 
rings, watches, medals.) 

(2) Condition of instrument. 

(3) Accomplishment of stationa: 
commands to include: 

(a) Right Face; (b) Left 


Face: (c) About Face: (d 
At Ease; (e) Rest; (f) Atte 
tion 


(4) Alertness to instructions. 


(We are indebted to a special com- 
mittee of Texas Music Educators ap- 
pointed by James R. Murphy, Chairman 
of the Band Division of The Texas Mu- 
sic Educators Association, for this re- 
vision. This Committee was composed 
of: Victor Williams, A. J. Fassino, G. 
T. Gilligan, Irving Dreibrodt, Eugene 
Braught, Marion Busby, Don Hatch 
Robert Davidson, Pat Arsers and Chair- 
man Murphy.) 
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|, The REVERE is a design-protected, exclusive 
'. creation of “Uniforms by Ostwald.” For othe: 


modern uniform styles, write for our 


C-50 Catalog which features 60 designs. 
Phone or write for “Fund-Raising Ideas”— 
free booklet. Your local Ostwald representative 
will help you select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. 
Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every 
detail of your order. Delivery promises are 

dependable and are confirmed in writing. 
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The Presidents Column... 


Representatives from all types cf 
siness attended The Texas Conference 

©) Education held in Austin October 
and November l.  g 

\is type of confer- 
e ce was held in all 
forty eight states in 
p-eparation for the 
\hite House Con- 
ference on Educa- 
tion to be held in 
Washington in the 
laiter part of Ne- A 
vember. .. 

r. M. E. A. was 
represented by your president, who, with 
800 other persons made up the confer- 
ence. Law, medicine, finance, industry 
as well as parents and friends took part. 
Extremely interesting was the fact that 
the educators were the minority. Only 
300 of the 800 persons present were 
educators. 

Allan Shivers, Governor of the State 
of Texas, and Mr. Neil McElroy, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee for 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, gave featured addresses in the 
opening session. Later the steering 
committee was introduced, and the con- 
ference was outlined by the Honorable 
Ben A. Glusing of Kingsville, member 
of the Texas House of Representatives. 


ED HATCHETT 


In one of the best organized and ad- 
ministered conferences to be held in the 
state to date the conference was divided 
into General Sessions, Group Meetings, 
and Section Meetings. The Group 
Meetings contained two hundred _per- 
sons each and the Section Meetings 
contained about twenty persons each. 

Eight topics discussed were: 

1—What should our schools accom- 
plish? 

2—In what ways can we organize our 

ols more efficiently and economic- 
aly? 

3—What are our school building 
needs? 

t—How can we get enough good 
t-achers and keep them? 

3—How can we finance our schools 

build and operate them? 

6—How can we obtain a continuing 
| tblic interest in education? 

7—What educational opportunities 








~ 


should be provided for adults? 
8—What provisions shall we make 
for higher education? 

Each of the eight topics was thorough- 
ly discussed and various solutions pro- 
posed. The results of this conference 
will be available from the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency at a later date. 

Each and every phase of school life 
was examined, questioned, and discus- 
sed. The role of music in the life of 
the student and the financing of a music 
program were studied. Music educa- 
tors should be extremely interested and 
concerned about the findings on each 
topic. 


24th Annual Tri-State 
Music Festival Slated 


The 24th Annual Tri-State Music Fes- 
tival will be held in Enid, Oklahoma 
May 10-12, 1956. The Festival is co- 
sponsored by the Phillips University 
Concert Band and the Enid Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Events will be held for school or- 
chestras, bands, choruses, drum corps 
and ensembles and soloists. Selected 
personnel will make up a 350 piece 
band, 400 voice chorus, and 100 piece 
symphony. 

Nationally known musicians will 
serve as adjudicators and guest conduc- 
tors, as well as virtuosi and lecturers. 

Milburn E. Carey, Manager, is serv- 
ing in this capacity for the 21st year. 

The deadlines on entries have been 
announced as follows: Applications for 
Tri-State Band, Chorus, and Symphony 
is April 1. Entries for Bands, Orches- 
tras, Choruses, Drum Corps, Ensem- 
bles, and Soloists is April 12. 

In 1955 Tri-State was conducted with 
8000 participants. Additional facili- 
ties and adjudicators make it possible 
to care for an even larger number of 
p°rticinants in a shorter time in 1956. 

Tri-State participants come from 18 
states representing all sections of our 
Country. 

For more detailed information rela- 
tive to Tri-State, Address: 

Box 2068 
University Station 


Enid, Oklahoma 











SACRED HEART DOMINICAN COLLEGE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, THEORY, GREGORIAN CHANT 


SILVO SCIONTI 


FOR DETAILS WRITE THE REGISTRAR 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ARTHUR E. HALL 








EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 
The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty 
has national recognition. 


For details address 


T. Smith McCorkle, 


Dean 

















Tops -- In Technic 
Teaching 


Endorsed by conservatories, music 
schools and the finest piano teach- 
ers as the best technic teaching 
material, 


TECHNIC IS FUN 


Preparatory Book * Book One 
Book Two * Book Three 
Book Four * Book Five 

By David Hirschberg 
each 85c 


By Popular Demand—Another 


“PLAY THAT TUNE” BOOK 


Book Three contains 29 very easy arrange- 
ments of famous tunes ‘with words) for 
the first and second year piano student 
includes “Sidewalks of New York,” ‘Hel- 
lo, My Baby,” “Sweet Betsy of Pike,” etc 
Lies well under the hand. Really singable 
Compiled & Arranged by 
Georges Bermont 
75 Cents 


LET’S PLAY CAROLS 


Arrangement by Bermont 
65e¢ 
i8 Favorite Christmas Carols made easy 
to sing and play Arranged so that both 


hands retain all the important harmonies 
& chords. 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


(Write for Free Catalogue) 
858 Post Avenue Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
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A Creative Christmas Program... 


MARY FRANCIS GOING 
Music Teacher, Bryker Woods 


Elementary School 


Austin, Texas 


It is traditional at Bryker Woods 
School for a cast of sixth graders to 
present the Christmas program with 
fifth and sixth graders constituting the 
chorus. 


Last year, the children presented an 
operetta entitled “Christmas Party at the 
Joneses.” The setting for the play was 
a modern living room; and at the open- 
ing of the curtain the Jones family was 
busy preparing for a masquerade party 
which they were giving. Each guest had 
been instructed to come to the party 
representing a Christmas custom or tra- 


dition. Amid the preparations, a group 








FUN FOR ALL 


AND 


BAND AT PLAY 


by FRED WEBER 


Two Program Band Books each containing 
numbers, many with novelty effects, especially designed to make the 
beginner’s first band experience interesting and enjoyable. 


EFFECTIVE FOR FULL BAND 


or classes with incomplete instrumentation 


16 familiar and original 








EVERY INSTRUMENT HAS THE MELODY AND 
A BAND PART FOR EACH NUMBER 





band part. 


performance is accomplished 


band and HOME practice. 








THE DIRECTOR CAN AT HIS DISCRETION: 


1. Perform any number — in unison — by directing all members of the 
Band to play the “melody part.” 


2. Assign Melody part to certain players and have all others play their 


3. By gradually directing additional instruments to play regular Band 
parts — a transition from a performance in unison to a perfect Band 


4. All players have an equal opportunity to play the melody both in the 


5. “The repeat — the preceding measure sign” has been used to train 
the student to memorize several notes at a time. 
FUN FOR ALL and BAND AT PLAY 


ARE THE PERFECT SUPPLEMENTARY BAND BOOKS 
TO ANY ELEMENTARY BAND METHODS 











Published For All Band Instruments 
Conductor $1.00 — Piano Acc. $1.00 
Any Other Part — $ .40 


Send for FREE Conductor Book to 





Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
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of carolers was heard outside singi. ¢ 
and were invited in for refreshmen s, 
Mr. Jones told them some interesti: g 
stories about the custom of caroling. 


When the carolers were gone and t « 
final preparations for the party w 
complete, the guests began to arri 
They came dressed as “The Holly a 
the Ivy,” “Bells,” “The Christmas Tr: 
and “Mr. and Mrs. Claus.” One ent 
family portrayed the “Nativity Scene 
Rich, the youngest of the Jones, added 
humor when he appeared as “R 
dolph,” having painted his nose with |} 
mother’s lipstick. 


As each guest arrived everyo 
guessed what he represented, and he in 
turn told the group a little about | 
tradition he represented. The chorus at 
various times sang of these traditions 
with “The Holly and the Ivy,” “The 
Bell Song,” “Oh Christmas Tree,” “Up 
On the Housetop,” and “Bring A Tore! 
Jeanette Isabella.” 


After all the guests had arrived, re 
freshments were served and the famil 
and guests sang some familiar Christ- 
mas carols. The singing of the cast was 
supplemented by the chorus. 


As a climax, the entire group sang 
“We Wish You a Merry Christmas” to 


the audience. 


The simple costumes were made by 
the parents of the children. The Christ 
mas tree costume was made of crepe 
paper and tiered to suggest the branches 
of a Christmas tree and decorated with 
paper ornaments. The “Holly and the 
Ivy” costumes were long robes, one light 
green, the other dark. The dark green 
robe had light green ivy leaves applic- 
ued down the front and the light gree 
robe was appliqued with a dark green 
holly wreath. For bells, the boy's 
mother covered a khaki suit with jingle 
bells. In the creche scene, the usual 
burlap was used for shepherds, and th: 
other costumes were made of robes and 
headpieces contributed by the children 
and the parents. 


Wallpaper stapled on wooden frame: 
constituted the backdrop and the wing: 
A fireplace was built out of cardboar 
A decorated Christ 


mas tree was also used. 


and scrap lumber. 


This was an original program and is 
an example of how an effective Christ 
mas program can be presented simply 
and inexpensively with a small and in- 
adequately equipped stage. 
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The Vocal 
Chairman Writes 


For the past four years, we have had 

ery close interest in the music which 
i selected for the Interscholastic League 
« oral contests. Each of these years has 
ind the choral 
nusic selection 
committee up to its 
ecrs in music which 
you would not want 
on the contest list. 
This music has been 
sent to the commit- 
tee for its conveni- 
ence, and by its re- 
quest, from publica- 
tions which are less 
than 18 months old. Many hours of 
reading and consideration are given to 
these new publications. Although the 
committee gleans little from these new 
publications, certainly the new publica- 
tions should be taken into considera- 
tion. We know that all of the choral di- 
rectors in the state cannot serve on the 
selection committee. We feel, however, 
that there is something which you can do 
to participate in the selection of music 
which you wiil do for contest. Look 
through your library, and through your 
personal files, and find the music which 
you would like to perform for contest. 
Make a list of those numbers and send 
them to Charles Nelson, 1012 S. 9th 
Street, Edinburg, Texas, and _ those 
numbers will certainly be examined and 
considered by the selection committee. 
By sending these numbers to the com- 
mittee for consideration, you will be do- 
ing yourself, the committee, and every 
choral director in the state, a great ser- 
vice. If you would like to make plans 
to visit the selection committee and see 
how they work, you might like to know 
that they will meet at North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas, June 14-15, 
1956. 





NELSON 


Minds are constantly at work on how 
to improve the teaching of music in the 
public schools of Texas. Recently we 
learned that the machinery for a “read- 
ing of choral materials workshop” could 

e set into motion at the slightest notice, 
the choral directors of Texas wanted 
This workshop could be held during 
ie summer for several days, and all 
resent would have the opportunity to 
ad through or hear performed, recent 
( itstanding choral publications. Do we 
int the opportunity to keep up with 
hat the publishers are publishing? | 
ould appreciate hearing from you. 
CHARLES NELSON 


1012 S. 9th 
Edinburg, Texas 


UL -CEMBER, 1955 


Here and “Shere 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


B. H. MESKIMEN, long time Lub- 
bock resident, and husband of Mrs. Ce- 
cile Meskimen, a long time Board Mem- 
ber of T.M.T.A., passed away in August 
at Baylor Hospital. He had been per- 
sonnel manager for the city of Lub- 
bock for several years. 

THE HARMONY CLUB of Ft. Worth, 
presented Mrs. George E. Carsrud, an 
artist student of Miss Mavis Douglas, in 
a Coffee Concert October 19. This pro- 
gram was in Anna Shelton Hall at the 


Women’s Club. 
EMMETT G. SMITH, administrative 


assistant to the Dean of the School of 
Fine Arts at Texas Christian University 
is on a Fullbright scholarship this schoo! 
year, and is studying in Paris, France. 

DANIEL McANINCH, teacher of 
Oboe at T.C.U., is on a year’s leave to 
complete his Doctor's degree at East- 
man. 


TED J. CRAGER, director of Monte- 
rey High School Band, Lubbock’s new- 
est, received his Doctor’s degree in Mu- 
sic Education at Columbia University 
last June. 

MRS. REESNER is acting instructor 
of Organ at T.C.U. this school year. 


ALFREDO ST. MALO, violinist, has 
joined the Artist Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Music School. He has 
concertized practically all over the 


world. 
LARRY WALZ, well known concert 


pianist, is now teaching and concertis- 
ing at the University of Texas. 


IRA SCHANTZ, formerly with the 
Robert Shaw Chorale that has toured 
very extensively, is back at Texas Tech 
where he teaches voice and directs the 
Lubbock Civic Chorus. 

JAP LEIPZIG, former Advertising 
Manager of Mills Music, Inc., New York 
City, is now with The Big 3 Corpora- 
tion in New York. 





| Whittle music co. 














Wishes for you a 


very 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and a very 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 




















5870 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 





ORCHESTRA UNIFORMS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS © FROM PLAIN TO THE FANCIEST 
ALL WOOLS © TROPICAL BLENDS © DAKRON, ETC. 
FORMAL WEAR FOR MEN © CONVENTIONAL OR YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS MIG. CO. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE: 





MUSIGRAMS 


by Joan Griffin 


HORIZONTAL 

7. German composer of the operatic master- 
piece, “Hansel and Gretel’. Engelbert lived 
1854-1921. 

%. A transcription or arrangement. 

10. A sacred choral composition with or without 
accompaniment. 

ll. The up-beat. 

12. An artistic and often spectacular dance form 
executed to music and involving pantomime 
which sets forth the thread of a story. 

17. The disks of metal fastened at intervals to 
the hoop of the tambourine. 

18. Popular composer of French operas. Best 
remembered for his “Manon”, Jules lived 
1842-1912. 

19. Orchestral introduction to a musical compo- 
sition. 

20. A short coda. 

21. The tone midway between tonic and domi- 
nant. 

25. A lively old French or Spanish dance in 
duple or quadruple measure and often found 
as a movement in suites. 

26. One of the most popular Italian composers 
of his day, his most successful work was the 

sparkling opera buffa “Il Matrimonio Seg- 
reto”’. Domenico lived 1749-1801. 

7. A lively, fast and happy tempo. 

, A form of musical composition divided into 
two contrasted sections. 

33. Popular Russian composer whose orchestral 
tairy tale for children “‘Peter and the Wolf” 
is both entertaining and educational. Serge 
lived 1891-1953. 

34. The ecclesiastical mode of D to D. 

25. Diminutive of “Allegro’’. 

36. The title of Hector Berlioz’s programmatic 
Symphonie Op. 14 A. 

"ERTICAL 

i. Contemporary piano virtuoso. 
born in Lodz, Poland in 1886. 


a 


Artur was 


2. A composition for six voices or instruments. 

$. The stress of one tone over others. 

1. Slow movement of a symphony. 

5. A simple narrative poem set to music. 

6. Italian composer of “Orfeo’’, the first opera 
printed with the music, in 1607. Claudio 
also earned the title of ‘“‘the father of the 
art of instrumentation.” 

9. A group of three equal notes. 

13. The name by which the musical instrument 
of the flute family, resembling a flageolet 
in shape, was called in Shakespeare’s days. 

14. A whimsical instrumental composition with- 
out set form in which the composer’s imagi- 
nation is given free rein. 

15. A cradle song or lullaby. 

16. A percussion instrument, consisting of a 

small triangular steel rod, open at one angle, 

and tapped with a straight rod. 

Italian composer of operas, whose ‘“‘La Gio- 

conda” brought him universal renown. 

Amilcare lived 1834-1886. 
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23. The large double reed instrument which is 
the bass voice of the wood-winds. 

24. Poet-musician of medieval Southern France, 
skilled in singing, chiefly of love. 

28. Wooden support over which the strings of 

a stringed instrument are stretched. 

The fastest tempo in music except its own 


29. 


superlatives. 

30. The sign used to indicate a section of music 
is to be played again. 

31. Term for music which is “sounded or play- 
ed” as opposed to music which is sung. 


Solution on Page 11 





ITEMS OF :NTEREST 
PATRICIA BRANDT, formerly of 


Burnet, is now Band Director at Lo- 
raine. 


GEORGE A. RHOADS, formerly of 
Pearsall and Wilson, is now Director of 
the Bastrop High School Band. 


FRITZ TELTSCHIK is starting his 
umpteenth (this means a lot of years! ) 
as Director of the Floresville High 
School Band. 


NOLAN W. FROEHNER is back in 
business after several years vacation 
from band work. He now directs the 
Springlake-Earth High School Band. 
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Persona 


THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED 
OUR SERVICE IS BETTER 
MAY WE SERVE YOU TOO? 


Dependable Service Since 1891 







316 WEST COMMERCE STREET 
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VIMAC Division Chairman 
Told Meeting In Chicago 





Division Chairmen of the National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 


mission met with the NIMAC Executive Council in Chicago recently. Left to 
right around the table: J. Milford Crabb, Kansas City, Kansas, Southwestern 
Division Chairman; Vanett Lawler, Secretary of Executive Council, MENC Exe- 
cutive Secretary; George H. Kyme, Oakland, California, Western Division Chair- 
man; Robert A. Choate, Member-at-Large, Executive Council, MENC President; 
W. H. Beckmeyer, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Member-at-Large, Executive Council; 
Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas, President of Board of Control and Chairman 
of Executive Council; George A. Christopher, Pert Washington, New York, Vice- 
President of Board of Control and Vice-Chairman of Executive Council; Howard 
F. Miller, Salem, Oregon, Member-at-Large, Executive Council; William A. 
Hoppe, Cleveland, Mississippi, Southern Division Chairman; Henry J. von der 
Heide. Boise, Idaho, Northwest Division Chairman; R. Leslie Saunders, Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania, Eastern Division Chairman. Not in picture: Al G. Wright. 
Lafayette, Indiana, Member-at-Large, Executive Council; Roger O. Hornig, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, North Central Chairman. 











BAND DIRECTORS 
ATTENTION 


Having any reed trouble? 
OBOE REED Guaranteed to Play — 
also Good Loree OBOES For Sale. 


ALFRED A. VILLANI 


3828 Brandt 
Houston, Texas 


with Houston Symphony 
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OF COURSE! 


. + because more and more schools 
are discovering that Stanbury uni- 
forms combine brilliant style and 
smooth-but-easy fit with the longer 
service advantages of the Year-to- 
Year Fitting Plan, which makes it 
easy to KEEP an ever-changing 
band well dressed. 


designing services 
ask for free estimate! 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


SSS a ae 
Dept. XX, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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No charge for apoules 
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Dallas Symphony To Select 


Young Guest Director NEW ADDITIONS 


Dallas, Oct. 28 — Walter Hendl, con- 


ductor and Lawrence S. Pollock, presi- TO 


dent of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY CATALOG 


have set up an advisory committee 


through Arthur Judson, well known con- Mighty Bears (Baylor University) March — Don Moore F. B. $ 2.00 
cert manager, for the selection of one Spring Festival — March — Schinstine F. B. $ 1.50 
young conductor a season to serve as Sener — Sas Saeeh — Sen Mewes 7S. 0 2 
a Tympendium — Schinstine F. B. $6.00 8S. B. § 9.00 
euest director of the Dallas orchestra. (Tympani Solo with Band Accompaniment) 
“The committee asks to remain anon- Concerto Grosso — Op. 6 No. 8 — Corelli-Minniear F. B. $8.00 S. B. $12.00 
‘mous,” Hendl said, “but consists of Violin Theory For Beginners — Croft $ 1.25 
f “d witic aneners and musi- Tympendium — Schinstine — Tympani Solo-Piano Accompaniment $ 1.50 
orme critics, managers : Southern Special Drum Solos — Schinstine $ 1.50 
ians. (Medium Grade Drum Solos with some Duets) 
“While the decision must be mine. Christmas Lullabies — Unison and Two Part — Bishop 15 } 
. : . Jubilate D — i 8. 2 
redicated cn my continuation as Dal- er n> anne Sanwa ” 
d Mi 1956¢ am | d ‘ Sleep My Little One — SATB (Christmss) — George Lynn 20 
. conductor in 90-9/, the advice While Shepherds Watched — SATB (Christmas) — Lockwood 25 
ill be taken and heeded. Lerd Thou Hast Been Our Dwelling Place — SATB — George Lynn 20 | 
“We shall select a young conductor ar eae Cannging Tene) | 
: Jesus, O Precious Name — SATB — Lockwood (New Years) an) 


whom the Dallas engagement will be 
valuable opportunity to display tal- 
it to a metropolitan public. We shall 
ive as the other guest conductor of the 1100 Broadway 
ason a batonist of renown and inter- 





SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


















San Antonio, Texas 








tional stature as in the past.” 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


Member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 














Musical Arts 
Conservatory 


Gladys M. Glenn 
M. Mus., M.A., Mus.D., President 


1710 Tyler Amarillo, Texas 


MUSIC — DANCING 
SPEECH 


Faculty of 24 Graduate 
Specialists 
28 rooms for studios, offices and library. 
2 Recital Halls 
B.Mus., and B.F.A. Degree 


Member Texas Ass’n Music Schools 
Texas Education Agency 
Approved for GI training 


Catalog sent on request 


Guest artist pianists 1956 
LEO PODOLSKY, Feb. 18 & 19 


PURVES-SMITH, 3 weeks 
beginning July 16th 











Gook Keutews... 


H. GRADY HARLAN, Ph.D. 
Howard Payne College 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC AP- 
PRECIATION — Hummel Fishburn, 
Longmans, Green & Company, New 


York, 1955, 263 pages, price $3.25. 


Dr. Fishburn’s book is intended for 
those who wish to acquire a general un- 
derstanding of music; it presupposes no 
previous training in music and contains 
no musical notation. During some 
twenty years of teaching the author has 
presented the appreciation of music to 
thousands of newcomers to the field. 

As this Reviewer stated recently, there 
have been numerous books written on 
this subject during the past few years. 
All of those reviewed by this writer have 
been good. This one is unusually 
recommendable: (1) it is comprehen- 
sive in coverage, but written factually 
and concisely; (2) we are impressed 
that the author has an objective in writ- 
ing the book, and that he possesses musi- 
cal “knowhow”; and (3) the Record 
bibliography is comprehensive and well- 
chosen. Dr. Fishburn deserves our 
thanks. This book should set a superior 
sales record. 


TOOLS FOR SPEAKING AND SING- 
ING—Gertrude Wheeler Beckman, 
G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y., 1955; 
157 pages, price $4.00. 


Miss Beckman’s concept is essentially 
metaphysical. She holds no brief for 











‘The Tdeal Piano Book For Seginners 
BEGINNERS TECHNIC 


by 


Hans Barth 


No. 8892 


Price .90 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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the mechanics per se, but stresses the b 
lief that technique, unless informed b 
spirit, is barren. In anlysing the variou 
physical components of vocal produ: 
tion, which she does with comprehensi\ 
precision, she constantly strives to e1 
larg> the focus of the performer by ba 
ing his mastery of the parts on a visi 
of the whole. 

The book is divided into two part 
There are twelve chapters devoted to a 
analysis of vocal technique. This 
followed by nineteen lessons, which ar 
a practical application of the above. 

This book far transcends its subje: 
and will appeal to a wide circle of read 
ers, literary and musical. All voice an 
choir directors will need to add it to th 
library. 


GREAT CONDUCTORS — Kurt and 
Miriam Blaukopf, ARCO Publisher: 
Limited, London, 1955; 194 pages, 
price $3.00. 


The most famous and the most dis- 
tinguished of the world of music are 
shown both as personalities and as out- 
standing musical experts. Dr. Blaukop! 
tells us their histories, discusses thei: 
temperaments and styles, describes thei: 
musical preferences and shows how 
their interpretations of the same work 
varies from one to another. Of particu- 
lar interest are the tables giving the dif- 
ferent times recorded for the same work 
by different conductors. In these bril- 
liant profiles Dr. Blaukopf discovers for 
us those characteristics by which these 
great conductors have not only made 
their names, but are also recognized by 
their distinctive contributions to the 
musical life of today. 

This is another “must” for Music 
Libraries. It is most stimulating and 
written by people of musical stature. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 
MARY G. BUCHANAN, a longtim: 


member of TMEA and many times ; 
State Board member, is now Acting Di 
rector of the Music Department at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Marcos. 

WELDON COVINGTON is starting 
his 25th year as Director of Instrumen- 
tal Music in the Austin Public Schools. 
For many) years Weldon was Directo: 
of the Austin High School band wher: 
he made many First Division rating: in 
both State and National contests. 


MANUEL DE LA ROSA,’ former's 
of Groveton, is now Director of the High 
School Band at Grand Saline. 
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ARRANGING 


. . » For Band, Orchestra, Choir 
L. W. CHIDESTER, Editor 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi 


TRANSCRIPTION OR 
ARRANGEMENT IN BAND 
ORCHESTRATION 
by JEAN BACK 


Arvida, Quebec 


PART I 

“Your band sounds just like an orch- 
stra” used to be considered the highest 
tribute any band director or band mem- 
her could receive. Generations of band- 
masters have been taught that resem- 
ling an orchestra was the band’s goal. 

It is a fact that composers invited to 
write for band pre- 
fer instead to write 
for orchestra, a 
medium more fam- 
iliar to them and 
seemingly less com- 
plicated, leaving the 
trouble of making 
orchestra-like tran- 
scriptions to band 
experts. This is one 
reason that high- 





CHIDESTER 
class music, especially written for band, 


is so terribly scarce. Even most of the 
compositions for band by people work- 
ing with and in bands have more orch- 
estra flavor than a real band idiom. 

Why should a band try to sound as 
orchestra-like as possible? Why should 
not the highest ambition of every band 
be to sound like a band? The rarity of 
true band music and the necessity of 
using music originally written for other 
means of musical expression, mostly for 
orchestra, is no excuse for the use of 
bands principally as replacement for the 
orchestra. 

May we consider it a funny or sad fact 
that many band directors feel a kind of 
inferiority complex when their band is 
compared to an orchestra of the same size 
ind quality. Is this inferiority complex 
not due to a certain laziness of band ar- 
rangers and directors in using and pre- 
senting orchestra music transcribed ac- 
‘ording to certain set plans and then 
using the same plan or pattern over and 
wer? Would it not be wiser to use all 
he means at hand and make a real 
‘band work”? 

To take an orchestral piece of music, 
ollow its instrumentation fairly closely, 
ind make a transcription according to a 
vell and previously established plan is 
i more or less mechanical job. If the 
esult is not highly satisfactory, the 

-anscriber excuses himself with “having 
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been bound by certain rules,” and the 
listeners accuse the band of inferiority. 

To use only the music of the piece, to 
“think” band, and to make an arrange- 
ment worthy of the music and the band 
is, of course, more difficult. It requires 
imagination, tact, and the ability to re- 
create. 

The arranger ceriainly risks more 
criticism than the transcriber, but if 
able, he will work for the benefit of the 
band. Here, too, co-existence is possible. 
The orchestration of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsodies by Parlov did no harm to 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture . Stoles 

iL —S Embroideries - Vestments 

we Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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the original piano compositions. Of 
course one version may be preferred to 
the other and some may like both for 
the contrast afforded. But if the music 
in itself is good, every clever and artistic that 
arrangement wil! be an enrichment. 

Why do we listen to the same con- 
certo, at one time performed by Mister 
X, another time by Herr Y, and finally 
by Signor Z? Because we like the work, 
because we know that all three are per- 
fect performers and cutstanding musi- 
cians and because we know that listen- 
ing to the three will open to us new 
horizons and thus enrich us musically. 
The same is possible if we hear the same 
work in a true orchestra version and in a 
true band version. 


CLARINETS 
ARE THE FINEST 
CLARINETS 


San Antonio 


(To be continued ) 


We Hereby Guarantee 


JEAN CARTIER 


MADE ANYWHERE TODAY 
AT TWICE THE PRICE 


Manwell Meyers, Inc. 


Texas 











HAVE YOUR OWN BAND CAMP 
Next August -- at KAMP KARANKAWA 


Accomplish a month’s results in one week. 
summer. Only 4 weeks available. 
try climate. 


Delicious meals 


Reasonable rates. Write Franklin Washburn 
KAMP KARANKAWA, Center Point, Texas 





OUR EXCLUSIVE 


REVOLUTJONARY FABRIC FOR 


CHYUIR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 
WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 


OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR’S 


OUTLASTS MOST CONVENTIONAL TYPES 
OF MATERIALS, YET MODERATELY PRICED 


LET US TRADE IN YOUR OLD COWNS 
for this QUINTESSENCE OF BEAUTY 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, COLOR SWATCHES / 
AND SPECIMEN OF FINISHED G@WN 
ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 
5870 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 


HOllywood 9-6339 





“Represented by Conscientious Independent Dealers 
In Most Larger Cities All Over Texas” 





Plan now for next 
Hill-coun- 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, piano, 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 
uate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 


string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President Waco, Tcxas 











WAC 
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my A DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCT—STYLED 
TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
OUR NATION'S FINEST BANDS 


Our NEW Style Book 
No. 472 in Colors, avail- 
able without charge to 
BAND DIPECTORS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING COMMITTEES 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS AN 
AUTHORITY ON FINE DESIGNING, AND 
FOR SOUND MANUFACTURING PRACTICES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1065 8S. 4th St. 
GREENVILLE, {ILLINO'ES 



















Double Reed 


Column 


Charles A. Wiley, Lamar Tech 

Last month we discussed the selection 
of the instrument, and production of the 
tone. This month we discuss: 
HOW TO HOLD THE INSTRUMENT 

Finger positions and correct angle 
are of utmost importance. To get the 
maximum benefit from the correct em- 
bouchure the instrument must be held 
close in to the body, 
which is contrary to 
the old school 
which says the in- 
strument must be 
held far away from 
the body. When the 
right thumb is ap- 
proximately 7 inch- 
es from the body 
the oboe will be in 
the approximate 
correct position. The hand positions 
should be approximately as follows: 
the fattest part of the end of each finger, 
or the part directly under each firger 
nail when the hand is held flat on a 
table, is the part of the finger which 
should be used to depress the keys. The 
left hand little finger should be held 
so that it can go straight down to the 
low B key. The left forefinger should 
be held so that the first knuckle is al- 
most touching the side octave key. This 
will put the fingers of the left hand at 
an angle of approximately 45 degrees 
to the instrument. The left thumb 
should not be used to support the in- 
strument but should be kept free to 
operate the lower octave key. This 
way the thumb would often times be 
in mid-air. The same general descrip- 
tion will fit the fingers of the right 
hand. The right hand thumb is used 
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instrument and for balance purpose . 
The fingers are not used primarily 
hold the instrument, but to manipula 
the keys, and therefore should not su; 
port any weight of the instrument. 


If the beginning oboist expects to di 
velop any degree of facility or dexterit 
the hand position must be mastered 
the beginning. All fingers should | 
slightly arched at all times and nev 
should be allowed to be flat or straig 
or bent back in the wrong directio 
All of these bad habits are learned 1! 
first few times the young oboist hol 
his instrument, therefore should be gi 
en proper instruction in the very b 


ginning. Good habits are easily forme 
but bad habits are very difficult | 
break. 


It is very important that any time 
key is pressed the finger goes dow 
very quickly, or “popped” down. Fin 
gers should be raised in the same man 
ner, that is very quickly. Once the fin 
ger is down then it should be relaxed. 
Fingers being held in the air should 
be held close to the key that finger is 
to press. 


TONGUING. The tongue and the 
throat are the two main functioning 
units between the embouchure and th: 
diaphragm. At all times the throat 
should remain open so that the air may 
flow freely. The tongue must lie flat 
in the mouth while a tone is being pro- 
duced. When starting a tone with the 
tongue, touch the tip of the reed very 
lightly with the top of your tongue 
about an eighth or a quarter of an inch 
from the tip of the tongue. The part 
of the tongue from where the reed 
touches the tongue to the tip of the 
tongue should not touch the reed. The 
very tip end of the reed is the only por- 
tion the tongue should touch. Other- 
wise a hard attack will result. As soon 
as the attack is made the tongue should 
again lay flat in your mouth. The 
tongue should never be used to end 
your tone, however. Each note should 
be allowed to “round off” no matte: 
whether the note is staccatissimo or 
whole note, except in the case of legat: 
tonguing when the tone does not ac- 
tually end from one note to another 

It may seem that we are advocating 
close attention to too many details for 
the beginning oboist to grasp. But in 
the beginning students need be told only 
once, then they practice, and a correct 
habit is formed. Difficulty in training 
young oboists comes from students who 
have taught themselves a year or two 
before they are told that they have 
formed many bad habits. I speak from 
experience. It took me four years to 
correct a bad embouchure I had taught 
myself seven years earlier. 
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Unusual Course Being Carried 


By St. Louis Institute Of Music 


St. Louis Institute of Music, beginning 

ith the fall semester, which started 

ptember 19, is carrying an unusual 

uurse, instruction in the “Viole d’ 

mour . believed to be the only course 

its kind in any music school in Amer- 

1, according to J. P. Blake, Jr., 6331 

exander Drive, president of the Insti- 
tute. Jerome D. Rosen, head of the 
Chamber Music department at the Insti- 
tute and violinist in the St. Louis Sym- 
snony Orchestra. who will teach the 

w course at the Institute, says he 
knows of one other such course at the 

ienna Academy of Music”. taueht b 

Professcr Karl Stumpf. 
The “Viole d'Amour” is one of the 
instruments used in “The _ Ancient 
String Instrument Ensemb!e”, founded 
and directed by Rosen, whic: has played 
througiout the country and which has 
a national reputation. 

“The revival of old instruments. the 
knowledge of them, of their history and 
literature, and the forgotten technique 
of performing on them, seems to gain 
momentum from year, to year,” Rosen 
said. “Of all the ancient instruments. 
probably the most fascinating and the 
most beautiful tonally is the “Viole 
d'Amour.” 

Rosen is said to own the largest avail- 
able library cf books and music in con- 
nection with this unusual old 
ment. 


instru- 





ON THE COVER: 


Ancient String Instrument Ensemble. 
ltor) Jerome D. Rosen with the Quin- 
ton: Garland Young. Harpsichord: 
Shirley Rosen Lucas, Viole d’Amour: 
Warren Downs, Viola deGamba 
Henry Loew, with Bass Viol. 
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Jerome D. Rosen, of St. Louis Institute 
of Music Faculty, Founder and Director 
of the Ancient String Instrument En- 
Viole d’ Amour. 


semble, seen with the 
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Piano Music 


For Children 


CHARLES F. WOOTON 
Piano Editor 
Asso. Prof. of Music 


Howard Payne College 


There is an abundance of little-us: 1 
and unhackneyed piano music availal 
for both students and concert perforr - 
ers in a number of special albums ard 
suites composed with children in mit 


Robert Schumann’s well-known A 
bum for the Young and Scenes fro 
Childhood contain music that is ne 
to each budding pianist. In additi: 
to “Traumerei’, “The Merry Farmer . 
‘Soldiers’ March”, and “The Wil 
Horseman” there are many other pieces 
in these twe books which teachers can 
profitably use for young students and 
for adults whose technique is limited, 
but who have musical understanding. 
Many pieces in this and in other so 
called children’s albums are to be play- 
ed to children rather than by them. 


An unusual volume is The Christmas 
Tree by Franz Liszt, dedicated to his 
granddaughter. Originally it contained 
twelve numbers. There is a fine selec- 
tion of five of these printed by Music 
Press, Inc., of New York. The titles are 
“An Old Christmas Carol’, “The Shep- 
herds at the Manger”, “Chimes”, “In 
Olden Times”, and “Old Provencal 
Christmas Carol”. These pieces are al! 
short, charming, and easy enough fo 
a musical child of junior or senior high 
school age to learn. They are signifi- 
cant enough to interest the concert ar- 
tist. Each is a little poem requiring 
discerning powers of interpretation and 
a clean, but not stupendous technic. 


The Children’s Corner by Claude De- 
bussy is well-known through its fina! 
piece, “The Golliwog’s Cake-Walk”’, but 
the other numbers are strangely neg 
lected. The five remaining pieces ar 
“Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum’, a witt 
reflection on Clementi, “Jumbo’s Lulla 
by” for a toy elephant, “The Serenad> 
for the Doll”, “The Little Shepherd” 
and “The Snow is Dancing”. This sno 
piece is the most difficult of the lot t 
play, but all are within reach of a gifte« 
high school student. This set the com 
poser dedicated to his little daughter 
Claude-Emma, affectionately called 
Chou-chou. 

An excellent set of pieces represent- 
ing events in a child’s life is the Child- 
hood Scenes by Octavio Pinto, the Bra- 
zilian modernist composer. (His wife is 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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by the late Paul T. Klingstedt, 
ng-time Professor of Voice, Okla. 


A&M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

(” brief paper prepared for a NATS Convention 
in Dallas, 1952.) 

in selecting repertoire for a voice stu- 
deat a teacher should take into consider- 
aton the individual instead of the mass- 
es. Each song selected must meet the 
cunulative needs of that student so that 
the student will show a gradual growth 
ani a consistent development in all of 
the factors necessary to becoming a fin- 
ished singer. In erder to do this, the 
instructor must have a repertoire broad 
enough in scope so that the best mater- 
ials of all the different schools are 
represented. 

[hese suggestions for teaching singing 
based largely on the repertoire approach 
have been found to be workable. The 
foundation work would consist of ma- 
terials selected from the early period 
commonly referred to as the “bel canto” 
or “Old Italian”. This can be used to 
develop tone, breath control, flexibility, 
fluency, and an even scale. The reper- 
toire of this period presents a few prob- 
lems in interpretation, the ereatest fac- 
tor being beauty of tone. The emotional 
element is also elementary and of a 
sentimental nature. Songs by Caccini, 
Cavalli, Monteverdi, Peri, Rosa, Caris- 
simi, Cesti, and Buononcini are recom- 
mended. Also the Old English of Byrd. 
Compion, Lawes, Arne, and Purcell. 
and the Old French of Lully and Ra- 
meau. 

When the teacher feels that the stu- 
dent has shown an understanding of the 
fundamentals as presented in this period, 
the Classical school may be introduced. 
This represents a high type of pure mus- 


m= 


The Repertoire Approach To Voice Study 


ic, and is especially helpful in develop- 
ing musicianship, precision, accuracy, 
and the use of dynamics. Vocal color is 
not especially called for, although beau- 
tiful tone is essential. In selecting ma- 
terial from this period Handel is a 
“must”. He wrote magnificently for all 
types of voices from bass to coloratura 
soprano. Some other composers in this 
period which could be drawn upon are 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck and Ales- 


sandro Scarlatti. 


Following the Classical period comes 
repertoire selected from the Romantic 
school. The literature from this era 
represents the finest in vocal art and can 
be used for the development of inter- 
pretation in all its different aspects. To 
name a few composers from whose writ- 
ing songs could be chosen are: Schubert, 
Schumann, Grieg, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Wolf, Strauss, and Wagner. 


Selections from the Modern school 
could be introduced next. These are 
especially good for developing the imag- 
ination. The impressionistic songs of 
Debussy, Ravel, Faure, Chausson and 
Duparc are a few examples. 


Finally, arias from the operas may be 
added, but great care should be taken to 
see that the roles selected are assigned to 
students whose voice classification and 
capability is in keeping with the de- 
mands made upon them by the music. 


British and American songs are 
available in quantity and should be used 
continuously at each level, to round out 
the student’s overall repertoire. For ex- 
ample, songs by Davies, Elgar, Head, 
Warlick, Williams, Ireland, and Brit- 


ten: and American selections by such as 


Barber, Beach, Branscomb, Bridge, Cad- 
man, Cambell-Tipton, Chadwick, Crist, 
Curran, Griffes, Guion, Weaver, Hors- 
mann, Homer, Kramer, La Forge, Mac- 
Dowell, Salter, Taylor, and many oth- 
ers. 
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Atonality: Evolution or Revolution? 


(Fourth of a Series of Four Articles) 
H. E, COOK, Ph.D. 


Professor of Music, Bucknell University 


PART IV 

All composers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century altered chords freely 
by sharping or flatting any member of 
the combination. These alterations dis- 
turbed the key centers and tended to 
make active chords out of many that 
would have been less so in normal tonal 
relations, producing the emotional surge 
so necessary to romantic expression. 
Chords on the various degrees of the 
major or minor scale that had originally 
been composed of root, third, fifth, and 
seventh were now being extended by 
thirds to include ninth and even eleventh 
and thirteenth. Chords which had once 
so clearly defined the key were begin- 
ning to have their original functions 
confused, and a chord of the thirteenth 
could contain any degree, or every de- 
eree, of the major or minor scale as a 
legitimate member. 


The latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a period of personalized idiom, 
and the chord of the ninth was Wagner’s 
stock in trade, by which his music can 
he unmistakably recognized. Many oth- 
ers had also used the dominant ninth 
chord, but Wagner began to resolve most 
of his dominant chords into another sim- 
ilar dominant chord instead of to the cus- 
tomary chord of repose, the tonic, built 
on the keynote. The harmonic cadence 
had been a strong factor in determining 
tonality and form in the Mozart era, but 
Wager’s need for harmonies to support 
his “endless melody” created a usage in 
which the chords did not alternate be- 
tween active chords and chords of re- 


pose in the accepted manner. Instead, 


into the next, each one as active as the 
one before it, chromatic alterations 
abound, and a true key center is rarely 
reached from the time the curtain rises 
until it falls at the end of an act. This 
fluent idiom acts like an endless convey- 
or belt carrying everything smoothly 
along with it, untroubled by the sudden, 
abrupt cadences of classical tonality. At 
no time since the stabilization of tonality 
had key center been so hard to define. 


In France, Franck was employing the 
same chromaticism in his melodies and 
harmonies, producing the  churchly 
counterpart of Wagner’s secular roman- 
ticism, with the same vagueness cf key. 
When Debussy studied with him, Franck 
used to shout, “Modulate! modulate!” 
but the young Debussy was about to 
discover something much better than 
modulation for his own purposes. 


Impressionism, with Debussy as its 
chief exponent, began to treat a new type 
of subject matter. Its domain was large- 
ly the creation of one single mood with 
subjects frequently drawn from nature 
such as water, wind, fog, clouds and the 
sea; all formless, vague subjects that 
were not well adapted to regular phrase 
lengths and the sharply-defined cadences 
of traditional harmony. The less defin- 
ite the key, the easier it was to treat this 
imagery in a manner parallel to impres- 
sionistic painting and poetry which had 
inspired it. Debussy extended the chord 
from Wagner’s dominant ninth to the 
chords of the eleventh and thirteenth as 
regular mentioned 
earlier, contained practically all degrees 
of the scale in a single chord, to obtain 


idiom, which as 


this fluid, almost keyless expression. 
He employed the whole tone scale, com- 
posed of equidistant whole steps, which 
continues the usage of musical idiom in- 


volving a group of intervals all of a 
similar size, like the diminished seven h 
chord and the chromatic scale, whi h 
tend to destroy tonality. The whole to « 
scale has no key center and consists 
every other note in the chromatic sce e 
which it resembles in its effect upon k 
feeling. The chord that best harmoni: 
the whole tone melodies is the augme: 
ed chord, or every other note in tl 
scale. It, too, is composed of th 
equidistant major thirds which divi: 
the octave into three parts just as t 
diminished seventh chord had divid 
the octave into four equal parts, « 
stroving key feeling completely whi n 
used to excess. The augmented chord 
only found on the third degree in t 
minor scale, and a series of augment d 
chords used as Debussy uses them com- 
pletely disorientates the listener. In- 
tead of a predominance of the tradition- 
al chords built upon the first, fourth, 
and fifth degrees of the scale, he chains 
together series of ninths, elevenths, and 
thirteenth chords in parallel motion so 
that no key center is possible in th: 
mind. However, Debussy has not 
broken with the traditional idiom; he 
has chosen wisely from it for his own 
purposes and avoided practices in it 
that did not serve him. He has extended 
it in the areas where it expressed his 
needs and 
mood, and in almost every case these 
realms have been those which avoided 
fixing a key center in the music. 


Z - 


for vagueness color and 


Scriabin, a contemporary of Debussy, 
felt that the chord which had grown and 
extended by thirds had been exhausted 
The triad with root, third, and fifth, had 
added seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thir- 
teenth, and the fifteenth was the note 
upon which it had begun, or the second 
octave, so that further extension in this 
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inner was no longer possible. Scri- 
in conceived a plan to build the chord 
ward by fourths known as quartal 
This rather artificially de- 
, sed chord could eventually encompass 
‘ry chromatic note in the octave if it 


e‘ended upward by perfect fourths in 
th» manner of the tertian harmony, or 
c} ords built on thirds. 


While the sys- 
te n began and ended with Scriaban, the 
chord has reappeared often in the writ- 
inz of others adding to the general mus- 
ici! materials which tend to obliterate 
to al centers. 


[he practice of writing music in two 
tonalities, both of which are to be 
sounded simultaneously, is known as 
polytonality. It should not be surpris- 
ing or unexpected to find contemporary 
composers like Villa-Lobos, Charles 
Ives, or Stravinsky, writing music in two 
contrasting keys at the same time, since 
even Mozart had tried it in a composi- 
tion entitled “A Musical Jest”. This ef- 
fort to find new tonal resources has 
further confused the concept of key cen- 
ter by establishing two of them in con- 


flict. 


The evidence is even greater than this 
over-simplified review would seem to 
indicate that once tonal stability in the 
form of the major-minor system had 
been reached, about 1680, another prob- 
lem, equally perplexing, arose concern- 
ing the means of obtaining freedom 
from key monotony produced by that 
stability. The means employed were de- 
vices which attempted to avoid ob- 
scure the tonal center. At first they were 
used sparingly and were drawn from the 
existing musical resources of the day. 
Little by little, the existing resources 
were made to expand on the basis of 
their former structure and at the same 
time they began to assume a new series 
of functions. Finally, the new functions 
began to crowd out the older functions 
almost entirely, which necessitated a 
very careful choice of material from the 
standard, classical vocabulary as Mozart 
and his generation had known it, which 
would permit free expression almost un- 
trammeled by any obligation to tonal 
center. What else except atonality could 
be expected to follow logically in the 
world of sound after this situation had 
heen attained? 


Many twentieth century composers 
hid been writing music which either 


f.ankly had no key signature at all, o1 


wien it did. had ceased to reveal any 


| yalty to a tonal center. The transition 

s easily made to an open admission 
(at no key was necessary since it was 
longer functioning at all in its form- 


sense, 
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Without a key center, there was a need 
for some new organizational plan for 
the unattached sounds. Schoenberg and 
his school have evolved “tonal rows 
based upon an arbitrary succession of 
all of the twelve tones in the chromatic 
scale to satisfy this organizational need, 
but have not abandoned tradition any 
more than many other earlier composers 
such as Debussy. The atonalists have 
found a new use for old materials, and 
are extending the practices of a suffi- 
ciently large and important group of 
composers who have preceded them 


The medieval polyphony was at first a 
pleasure for some and a shock for others 
who had become accustomed to the tra- 
ditional single-lined melody. It began 
unsuspectingly enough when the monks 


sang their single-voiced chant a fourth 
or fifth apart in parallel motion. With- 


out this beginning and its threat to the 
complacency of the many preceding cen- 
uries, we should never have known the 
spiritual and artistic heights reached 

the music of Palestrina. Palestrina’s 
contemporaries were strugglihg with 
chord combinations in their polyphony 
without understanding them, and out of 
chordal! sys- 
Each 


appeared to be a 


their struggles emerged the 
tem and the major-minor tonality. 


of these major changes 


violent break with the past and tra- 
ditions when it happened. Each has 
since revealed itself an inevitable con- 


tinuation of tradition with a new pcint 
of view necessitating a choosing and re- 
jecting from the fund of eld materials. 
and a gradual emergence of seemingly 
minor phases of the older practices to a 
that 


dominated the new scene. 


eventually 
Such is the 
taken 


’. W here a 


place of prominence 


phenomenon that seems to have 
place again before us in musi 
search for a means of alleviating the 
tonal monotony of the stabilized major- 
minor system of tonality has brought on 
and natural 


by gradual processes, a 


period of Atonality. 








EXPERIENCED - GRADUATE TEACHER 
USED & NEW ACCORDIONS 
FOR SALE 


GONZALES PIANO & 
ACCORDION STUDIOS 


TWO LOCATIONS 


MRS. MAGDA 8. GONZALES 
3700 Polk Ave Dial 6-1423 
El Paso, Texas 











AN EXCLUSIVE NEW FABRIC TO GIVE 
BAND UNIFORMS NEW DISTINCTION— 





CRAD-O-CORD 














Craddock proudly presents CRAD-O-CORD 
«+. an entirely new uniform fabric. 


Compare CRAD-O-CORD’s outstanding 
features: 


@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
@ Superior 100% virgin wool worsted 

@ Popular weight, luxurious feel 

@ Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

@ Retains shape . . . holds press longer 

@ Finer weave assures longer wear 

@ Variety of popular colors 


CRAD-O-CORD, developed in cooperation 
with a leading worsted mill, is a Craddock 
exclusive . . . another example of the lead- 
ership that has made Craddock Uniforms 
the Choice of Champions for 75 years! 


CRAD-O-CORD is available 
for immediate delivery for 
both new and replacement uni- 
forms. Write for complete 
information . . and if you, 
don’t have a copy of THE\ 
CRADDOCK BANDSMAN be ° 
sure to request this practical 
free book filled with valuable 
information for all bandsmen, 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 
CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Your Local 
Craddock Representative: 


HARRIS HUNTLEY 


2629 Northwest 30th 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Telephone: Windsor 3-7987 











LJOUCHWES CERN 


Music Publishers 


UNIVERSITY STATION - P.O. BOX 7760 - AUSTIN, TEXAS 





BAND DIRECTORS: 
French Horn section. 





for Two French Horns 





Let Williams’ horn duet book help train your 


TWENTY-FOUR DUO-STUDIES 


by Clifton Williams — $3 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 





Keeping Your Orchestra ‘Sounding’ 


by MARVIN J. RABIN 


(Part | of Two Articles) 


\ “good sound” from our high school 
orchestras appears to be one of those 
mysterious achievements we all seek to 
secure from our organizations. There 
are some very basic essentials absolute- 
ly necessary before a group can make 
progress toward this fundamental need 
for satisfactory performance. I would 
he somewhat embarrassed to draw atten- 
tion to a few of these demands if it were 
not for the fact that I have observed 


their neglect in so many _ situations. 
These comments concern only a few of 


the basic factors but they demand our 
constant attention. Technical _ profi- 
ciency and good organization do not by 
themselves result in performances that 
we associate as being completely satis- 
factory. 


First, let us consider the string section 
of the orchestra. The most obvious and 
fundamental requirement would be to 
have all cf the instruments in good con- 
dition and in proper adjustment. It is 
deplorable to see violins that came 
from the “attic”, or those made by 
erandpappy, which are put into student 
use. An expert performer could not 
possibly draw a pleasant sound from 
these “wrecks”. How is it possible for 
us to expect a student to accomplish any- 
thing satisfying? The minimum stan- 
dards for string instruments as establish- 
ed by the “Committee on String In- 


struction” of MENC should be adhered 


to religiously. With that equipment as 


a beginning, there must be a constant 


vigilance in maintaining this standard. 
Bows MUST be rehaired regularly. It 
is amazing to discover, in many situa- 
tions, players using bows that appear 
never to have been rosined, let alone 
having enough hair. It is impossible 
with the very best of instruments to ex- 
pect any quality or volume of sound 
without rosin on the bow hair, and yet 
too often this is the case. Weekly in- 
enections would scon put this in order. 
Well-adjusted instruments, of course, 
imply that the bridges are fitted correct- 
ly and the sound posts are properly lo- 
cated. Students should keep some sort 
of cloth with their instruments for use 
in keeping the instrument clean and pre- 
vent caking of rosin by cleaning the 
strings. The need of a good grade of 
etrings goes without saying. I have seen 
some amazing transformations in the 
sound of the strings by giving some at- 
tention to these basic details. The cost 
is very small when comparing the total 
expenditures with the “miracle” of im- 
mediate results. I would recommend, if 
possible, a visit to your rehearsal by a 
good repairman. It not only pays divi- 
dends in an improved sound, but it also 
gives the student a new kind of interest 
in playing his instrument. The impor- 
tance of “good tools” cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The very life blood of good string 
sound demands a properly developed 
bow arm technique. Many of our string 
methods in use today, direct too much 
attention on the left hand at the expense 
of the right arm developmnt. Warm-up 
exercises for strings should include a 
great deal of attention to the bow-arm. 


Included in these routines should | 
(1) rapid bouncing bow patterns at t 
heel of the bow in that locati: 
(2) Staccato exercises on repeated no! 
using the entire bow. This should rar 
from two to sixteen notes to one bow « - 
rection. This gives a firmness and ert - 
ulation at each point of the stick. \ 
concept of bow distribution should 
included with the exercise. (3) Two 
more up-bow spiccatos in 
with a smooth down-bow return ard 
return and a recovery to the frog, 
peating the pattern with exact rhythr 
The problem of bow recoveries to t 
needed location is very important ‘o 
good orchestral style, and needs much 
attention. Good “orchestral routines” 
are associated primarily with bow facil- 
ity. A few minutes of daily exercises 
with your group on very simple scale 
patterns, employing these bowings will 
save hours of work in mastering compo- 
sitions for performance, as well as re- 
sulting in an improved tone production 
from vour string action. It is important 
that all of these exercses should be 
taught and practiced by “rote”. This 
tends to direct the students’ attention to 
the immediate problem instead of the di- 
verting of his attention to the written 


success] 


This will also focus attention on 
Devel- 
oping a concept of sound is the gateway 
to the technical ability to achieve the 
goal. Without it, little can be done and 
the rote approach channels the challenge 
All of these routines 
should be of an evolutionary nature to 


page. 


the “concept” of sound desired. 


more efficiently. 


avoid the pitfall of being too mechani- 
cal. As each advancement is made, a 











Chas. Sego will be at Organ. 


LEOTA BARTHOLOMEW, L D 
Instructor 
Organ-Class Piano 

MAE BRANOM, M A, Mus. D 
Assoc. Professor 
Elem. Piano-Music Ed. 

B. COMBS DENMAN, M M 
Instructor 
Piano-Theory 





HOWARD 


THOS. H. GREER, M M 
Assist. Professor 
Violin-Orchestra 
Graduate Studies 

WILLIAM HARGRAVE, Mus. D 
Artist Professor 
Voice-Opera Production 

H. GRADY HARLAN, Ph. D 
Chairman-Professor 
Voice-Graduate Studies 


Address: H. Grady Harlan, Chairman 


PAYNE 


GUY D. NEWMAN, Th.D., PRESIDENT 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


Music Staff 


Assoc. Professor 
Band-Instruments 


Instructor 
Organ-Piano-Theory 


Professor 
Piano-Theory 
Graduate Studies 


W. R. PARKER, B M, M Ed. 


CHARLES M. SEGO, B M 


FREDERICK THIEBAUD, M M 


COLLEGE 


THE COLLEGE CHORUS of 100 VOICES, direction of Woodrow Wall, joined by the Thos. Jefferson 
High School Chorus of 100 Voice, San Antonio, Texas, direction of Raymond Moses, will combine to 
perform THE MESSIAH in Brownwood on December 9, 1955 at 7:30 P. M. 


Mr. Wall will conduct. 


WOODROW W. WALL, B M, 
BA,MM™M 

Assoc. Professor 

Voice-Acapella Choir 
CHAS. F. WOOTTON, B A,MM 

Assoc. Professor 

Piano-Theory 

Graduate Studies 
COLEMAN L. YOUNG, B §S 

Instructor 

Voice-Theory 


Box 89, Brownwood, Texas 
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w challenge should appear as a result. 

\is should be true of all rehearsal and 
e ercise procedures. They cannot be 

egged” permanently. More on this 
ii (Cr. 


Another important orchestral device 
fr your string players is implemented 
b. insisting that the bow be placed on 
the string in its proper location before 
ecch new entrance. Fine string quar- 
teis use this practice, so why shouldn’t 
orchestras? This applies to fortes, 
pi inos, legato, staccato, and even to 
spiccato when starting with an up bow. 
The resultant precision and clarity of 
the “beginning” sound is much improv- 
ed. The section acquires a sense of se- 
curity with entrances and demands the 
preparation needed for student groups. 
Precision ana intonation are very close- 
ly associated. As the precision of your 
ensembles improves, intonation will 
tend to parallel that progress. 


So far this discussion has considered 
the right hand technique. Included 
should be one important observation of 
the left hand. No string sound or tech- 
nique is “right” without the vibrato. I 
believe we tend to wait too long before 
starting this elusive and desirable facil- 
itv. We have been too unscientific in 
our approach to the vibrato, and regard- 
ed it as something quite mysterious or 
advanced. The left hand is not properly 
relaxed until it can vibrate. Some very 
fine methods have appeared in recent 
vears, and have proved to be successful. 
| particularly recommend the methed 
written by Gilbert Waller. It is practi- 
‘al and results. It should 
redually he introduced. fairly earlw. a 
little at a time. Just don’t put it off too 


Lae, 


rroduces 


The last consideration given to strings 
concerns the seating arrangement. Ex- 
cepting the first violins, there is no ab- 
solute rule for this placement. The sole 
authority should rest with conditions 
that produce the best balance and per- 
formance cf your group. If your string 
bas section is small in sound, why not 
place them behind the first violins, to 
the front, so the f holes face toward the 
audience? Try placing the viola sec- 
tion on the conductor’s left, immediate- 

behind the Ist violins for this same 
ason. This should give added promi- 

‘nce to a generally weak section. The 

rangement should be governed by 

ur particular situation—the important 
}olicy is to experiment with various 
lacements in order to produce the best 


sults. A most important policy should 
clude placing a strong player with a 
-aker one at each stand. You will have 
better distribution of sound, and your 
ss advanced players will perform bet- 
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Piano Music For 


(Continued From Page 12) 


Guiomar Novaes, the famous pianist) . 
Fairly easy technically, these selections 
require a good imagination and inter- 
pretative ability. The 
quite mild. 


modernism is 


Another set, Eleven Children’s Pieces, 
by Alfredo Casello, is a bit less con- 
ter, resulting in a much improved organ- 
ization. I realize this invokes the very 
delicate problem of chair challenging, 
but with ingenuity, this problem can be 
met. 

(To be continued) 
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Children... 


servative, more dissonant, and perhaps 
of more musical value than the Pinto 
album. Polytonality, a canon on the 
black keys, and unusual rhythms are 
devices found here. In number five 
the composer follows after Debussy and 
writes an intriguing piece in honor of 
Clementi. After some 
dance forms, a “Carillon” 


pieces in old 
and a “Ber- 
remi- 
niscent of Mozart and Shostakovitch. 


ceuse,” it ends with a “Galop” 


Teachers should investigate all these 


albums for a wealth of inspirational 


teaching material. 


5. 


biol 
The royal 
family 


of band 


instruments 
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The Trombone Legato 


LEON F. BROWN 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


One of the important aspects of trom- 
bone playing and generally the least 
understood is that of a good style of 
legato performance. Many young play- 
ers, however, do nct realize the necessity 
of good legato execution. Because 
legato studies appear simple, and imply 
drudgery in practice, students push 
these studies aside in favor of studies 
involving the fast execution of notes. 
There is a proper place for all kinds 
of study material, but it is felt that 
the legato is the most often neglected. 


On the fingered brass instruments, the 
legato (slur) is produced either by lip 
slurs (two different tones requiring the 
same fingering) or by slurs caused by 
breaking the air column by means of 
valves (different tones by different 
valve combinations). On the trombone 
the lip slurs (different tones in the 
same position) are possible as well as 
those slurs produced by crossing the 
harmonic node; for example, fourth 
line “f” to fourth space “g”. On trom- 
bone, there is also a third, the combina- 
tion of positions creating a glissando 
or smear; i.e., fourth line “f sharp” to 
fourth space “g”. It is with this group 
that the most trouble is encountered. 


Trombonists actually 
into two basic groups. 


classify slurs 
First, “natural” 
slurs, which are lip slurs or slurs cre- 
ated by crossing the harmonic ncde, and 
second, “artificial” slurs, which must 
be produced artificially to prevent the 
glissando. This execution is made 
simply by pronouncing a “da” on the 
tone or tones which would create the 


smear. A quick movement of the slide 
is necessary to prevent the carry-over 
of the first tone in the process. 


The initial procedure suggested for 
practicing the legato is to produce a 
series of “da” sounds on one tone; i.e., 
fourth line “f”. Use this same proced- 
ure then, on half-steps that would ordi- 
narily create glissandi; i.e., fourth line 
“f sharp” to “g” to “A flat” etc. Next, 
attempt tones a whole step or greater 
apart: i.e., fourth line “f sharp” to 
fourth space “g sharp” or second space 
“c” to third space “E flat”. The same 
effect must be obtained as that of a 
natural lip slur, the same effect as a 
slur created by change of fingering on 
cornet. Remember the quick movement 
of the slide between positions; the great- 
er the distance between positions, the 
quicker the slide must move. Short 
legato passages involving two or three 
different pitches perhaps may require 
only one type of slur, while long legato 
passages, particularly if the pitches are 
in chromatic or diatonic sequence, will 
require the use of both natural and ar- 
tificial slurs. 


In combination with good legato style, 
the knowledge of when to use alternate 
(please do not call these “false”) posi- 
tions is very beneficial. The correct 
use of alternate positions many times 
eliminates the necessity of artificial 
slurs.. Some of the most common are: 
fourth space “G” to the “B flat” imme- 
diately above. As an alternate position 
the B flat may be played in a short fifth 


position, making the slur from “g” a 


An- 


other common instance occurs with the 


natural rather than artificial slur. 


sixth position tones, “c” second space, 


“f” fourth line and “a” fifth line (m s 
be played a little high). Other possi. |e 


many; second led. er 
space above “d”, long fourth positic .; 
third ledger space above “f” sh rt 
fourth position; etc. In the low reg s 
ter of the instrument few alternates | re 
possible, however upon ascension, a 
greater number are available. Th sx 
will be found, when perfected, to fac i- 
tate not only legato playing, but rapi ji- 
ty of movement in non-legato play’ i¢ 
as well. The chief danger enccunte: +d 
in the use of alternate positions is fa: |- 
ty intonation, but with careful study a id 
application, this may be overcome. 


alternates are 


A systematic study of legato playi ig 
and alternate positions is recommend. d 
to broaden the over-all effectiveness »f 
the player’s performance. Some eas) 
studies setting forth the use of the legato 
and alternate positions have been c»- 
vised by Jerry Cimera, celebrated troim- 
bonist and teacher. Two volumes, 1/0) 
Studies for Trombone (Bel.) and 22] 
Progressive Trombone Studies (Bel.), 
studies in all keys, provide adequate 
material in this direction for elemen- 
tary and intermediate students. Studies 
of a more difficult nature include Con- 
cone Studies (Elk-Vog.), three volumes 
of Muller Studies (CF), and the ullti- 
mate use of Rochut’s 120 Melodious 
Etudes (CF), finishing studies of very 
high caliber. The use of simple songs 
is also highly recommended to gain a 
mastery of legato performance. No 
piece sounds any better on trombone 
than a song beautifully performed. Give 
careful consideration to all aspects of 
playing, but above all, do not neglect 
the legato phase. From progressive le- 
gato studies, an understanding of phras- 
ing, style and smoothness are more 


readily understood; hence, better mu- 


sicianship results from its application. 








GEARED FOR SERVICE RIGHT NOW! 


COMPLETE 
STOCKS 

OF All 
PUBLISHERS 





BAND AND CHORUS MUSIC 
METHODS AND COLLECTIONS 


SHEET MUSIC FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
AND VOICE 


Approval Service if desired 


H& H MUSIC CO., 1717 Main, Houston, Texas 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 
HWCKY DOMINY, formerly of Texas 


Ci. is now Director of the El Campo 


H: h School Band. 

IRS. JOAN DIXON, formerly of 
Ox ssa, is now Director of Choir in the 
E! in High School. 

RED G. GARCIA, formerly of San 
Di go. is now Director of the Band at 


AMAR TECH COLLEGE will hold 
its first reading clinic for high school 
ba. ds December 9th and 10th. At this 
clinic several assembled bands will play 
much music from the 1956 Contest List. 

OR. T. FORD LANE, formerly of 
Waxahachie, is now Consultant in Mu- 
sic Education in the Sherman Public 


Sel ools. 
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San Antonio College San Antonio, Tex. 
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ELMO LOW, former Director of the ROBERT L. WYLIE (no relation of 
Laredo High School Band, and for the The Editor), formerly of Houston, 
past 15 years principal of Martin High now assisting with the band at Weslaco 
School in Laredo, is now principal of High School. 
the Weslaco High School. 

JANET E. WEST, 





of San RICHARD W. BOSSE was elected 


Antonio, is now Director of the Frank- president and general manager of D. & 

lin High School Band. J. Artley, Inc. at a recent board of direc- 
NORMAN | of tors meeting. Mr. Paul Christner was 

Hooks, is now working with the Lufkin elected vice-president. The action 


High School Band and Choir. 
BETTY ANN WHITIS, form- 


MRS. 


erly of Lampasas, 
the Patti Welder High School Choir in uring the past two years. Artley sales, 


V ictoria. in this period, have more than doubled. 


the board was an emphatic vote of con- 
fidence in the new policies and methods 
of under the management of Mr. Bosse 
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“T he case 


for Quality 
inInstruments 
for Beginners” 


we 
«'5 





Here is a booklet you will find val- 
uable in your contacts with parents and 
administrators because it helps you answer 
the question, “Why is a good instrument 
important to a beginner’s success?”’. Write 
for your copy of, “The Case for Quality in 
Instruments for Beginners”. Address E. C. 
Moore, Educational Director, G. Leblanc 
Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 





LEBLANC 












a 
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WRITE for your copy of, “The 
Case for Quality in Instru- 
ments for Beginners”. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Dear Southwestern: Seen in the 
Green Room congratulating Wiktor La- 
bunski after his Town Hall recital: Mr. 
and Mrs. Greiner (of Steinway’s) Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Maryla Jonas, 
Rosina Lhevinne, Eugene List, Mieczy- 
slaw Munz, Mary Kate Parker, Lee 
Thompson, Eva Rubenstein (talented 
daughter of Arthur Rubenstein) and the 
two younger Rubenstein children, and 
Luisa Stojowski. Conversations were in 
lively French, Polish, Russian — yes, 
and English, as they waited to speak to 
the pianist of the day. Mr. Labunski, 
who is Director of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory, gave an extremely demanding 
program with consumate skill. 


After six years of “Fun with Music” 
at the Brooklyn Academy of New York, 
Dorothy White will be MC with the new 
Brooklyn Philharmonic (Siegfried Lan- 
dau, conducting) in their three Youth 
Concerts. Because she is a Texas girl, 
Texans call Miss White “Our Dorothy”: 
everybody in the Guild (43,000 of us) 
calls her “Our Dorothy” for didn’t she 
enter auditions as a wee thing, and go 
on to become a Paderewski Medal Win- 
ner? 





BEVERLY PHILLIPS, (First place 
winner, college juniors of U. S., cash 
prize $125 Guild Recording Festival.) 
Beverly Phillips has been a pupil of 
Mrs. Miles G. Blim of Kansas City for 
13 years; now with Jan Chiapusso, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Held scholarships 
five summers for Master Class with Car] 
Friedberg, one with Robert Goldsand 
(U. of ‘Kansas City). Previously she 
won two Sigma Alpha Iota scholarship 
awards of $50 each; two scholarships at 
University of Kansas; two previous 
prizes in Guild Festivals; and has had 
seven appearances with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Grace White, Editor, 520 Fifth Ave., New Y rk 


Still another Texan who is in % » 
York musical life is Hazel Griggs. }e- 
cember 12 she will give a recital in 
Stevenson Hall sponsored by the F ic- 
ulty Women’s Club of New York L ii- 
versity. 

Texas can really crow now. Dr. A |i- 
son’s financial statistics released in is 
newspaper “Guild Notes” show that o! 
the $215,000.00 of Guild money sp nt 
in running the Guild last year, ‘he 
8,699 Texans in Tournaments got $4 }.- 
195.15 of it. California was next. [| s- 
tances are great in these two states, and 
sending out judges is a stupendous \n- 
dertaking. Perhaps the next step wil! be 
for the Guild to buy a railroad or a fl-et 
of cars. But seriously, Guild members 
should make every effort to get their 
student-enrcllments in early, both for 
the sake of Guild Headquaters offices, 
and for their own convenience. Type 
everything possible and, if a typewriter 
is not available, print clearly. If a 
pupil’s name is Marjorie Johnson. be 
sure it does not go in looking like Mar- 
garet Jones. If each one gives careful 
attention to these details the 45,000 or 
more who enter next spring will have 
another happy Tournament Season. 








Are You “Going Places” 


With Your Music? 


Do your eyes sparkle when your 
teacher gives you a tough assign- 
ment? Do you like to get your 
teeth into a big, hard piece? Do 
you think you might become a 
pianist’? 


Then tackle a National or even 
an International assignment for 
the next Guild Tournament. Sur- 
prise the judge as well as yourself 
and family. And pick up a cash 
prize and beautiful gold medal 
in next year’s Recording Festival 
with the 


National 


Piano Teachers 


Join now. 





GUILD 


Enter early for Spring Tournaments. 


Do You Think of Your- 


self as “Just Average”? 


Do you sometimes get up late 
and miss your valuable morning 
practice? Or have to go to the 
dentist or rehearse for the school 
play? And yet, you love your mu- 
sic dearly, and in the run of a 
school-year you find you accom- 
plish much by just sticking 
to it! 


Cheer up. The Guild is for YOU. 
Spring non-competitive Tourna- 
ments were started to give YOU 
a chance. No strain or stress, just 
do what you can do well in the 


GUILD 


National 


Piano Teachers 


500 centers. 


Are You A Shy 
“Shrinking Violet’? 


Does an audience remind you of 
a boa-constrictor? When you are 
all alone do you play a Noctourne 
with real feeling, and Mozart 
with precision and style, then go 
limp when six people are watch- 
ing? 


Try the next Guild Tournament. 
Prepare some of your good num- 
bers and try yourself out alone 
with a sympathetic judge. You'll 
live, — and you may even like it, 
and go on to bigger things in the 


National 
Piano Teachers l} Ip 
Write Box 1113, Austin, Texas. 
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AMARILLO 

GLINN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A., Mus.D., 

esident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 

ynservatory. ; 

HC FFMAN, Robert E.—Pianist, Teacher. Avail- 
le for concerts, clinics. Musical Arts Con- 
rvatory, 1710 Tyler St. 


HE NY, Margaret—Pianist, teacher. Organ and 
Theory. 1503 Travis. 

AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 


dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 
BIGGERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive Series: Piano 
and Theory. 4907 Burnet Road. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
STUMPF, Mrs. Clarence—Piano Studios, 501 W 
30th St. 


BEAUMONT 


HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano and Har- 
yy, 2209 Calder. ‘ 
KASZYNSKI, Hu.crt B.,—Asso. Frof. of Mu ic, 
Head of Piano Dept., Lamar Stat2 Colleg? 0: 

i chnology. oe 
KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin: Rachel Kent, 
Piano. 2310 Calder. d 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 2575 
North. 
YOUNG, Mrs. J. 
Brandon. 


H.—Teacher of Piano. 3248 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Mu- 
sic, Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady D.Mus., 
man, Division of Fine Arts, 
College 


Ph.D., Chair- 
Howard Payne 


DALLAS 


Harmony, 5119 Junius 


BECK, Irma—Piano 

oweet, Ph. T-2986. 
BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School 
of Music, Southern Methodist University. 

CLIFT, Lorelei Kapiey, 110942 Eim, wallas. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods, 3521 
Cornell Ave. 

CRAMER, Bomar—Pianist, Full Teaching Sched- 
ule. Season 1955-56. P. VU. Box Z2ds, Te: 
EMerson 1913. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist, Teacher, Tel. HA 1- 
1156, Piano Class Instruc.ion, Dalias Indcpcnc- 
ent School District, 2309 tennsyivania Avenuc. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay Southwestern Conscr- 

vatory, Mail Address: Box 845. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
orum conducted. Summer-Session—Normal 
work: Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
Avenue. 

MEADE, Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice, SMU. 
3913 Marquette. 

O'CONNOR Sannie Andrews—Voice, 
NATS. 3003 Stanford. 

O REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, Presi- 
lent of DMTA, 807 Woodlawn Ave. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, Southern 

Methodist University. 
WADDILL, Hugh—A.A.G.O. Teacher of Organ, 
108 Elm. Tel. RA-5191, LO-6029. 

W‘LLIAMS, Philip A.—Professor of Violin, Head 
£ Violin Dept., SMU. 4000 Marquette, 
Tel EM 3153. 


4513 Cole 


Member 


DECATUR 


G \RRETT, Clyde Jay Chairman Division of 
F. 1e Arts, Decatur Baptist College. 


DENTON 


I, NES. William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
itate College for Women. 





Professional Directory 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. Dramatic 
I.vric Soprano—Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and “The Child 
Voice,” Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist Teacher, 
297 Normal Ave. 


EL PASO 
THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 

ACERS. Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America: 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Di- 
rector Texas Music Teacher Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory, 3325 Ave. O. 


HOUSTON 
BOYD, Kathryn E.—Piano and Voice, 2323 
South Blvd. 
CALL, Mrs. E. E.—Teacher of Piano and Voice, 
5312 Kolb. 

COOPER, Mrs. W. J.—Teacher of Singing, 624 
Friar Tuck Lane. 
CURRY, Ina Pearl, 
Stuart, Houston. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, Mrs. O. F.—Teacher of 

Piano. 2607 Crocker, Tel. LI-9640. 
RAEZER, Mrs. George H.—Teacher of Piano. 
305 Calhoun. 
STOVALL, Mrs. C. D.—Teacher of Piano. Robyn 
and Hans Barth Systems of Technic. Tel. 


Teacher of Singing. 706 


JU-4479, 1213 Willard St. 
SAN ANTONIO 
CONLON, Mrs. LaRue—Past Pres., SAMTA- 


TMTA. Piano-Theory. St. Mary’s Hall or 418 
Paseo Encinal. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry Ave. 

GUINN, Mrs. John T.—Piano-Theory (NGPT) 15 
Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE —Sister 
Lucy Marie, Director Department of Music. 

POWERS, Volina—Teacher of Singing-Coach, 
Incarnate Word College. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 
ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North 
St. Mary’s. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 

Mary’s University. 

WARD, Ardis—B.M., M.M., Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Theory. 254 Montclair Ave. San Antonio 
Academy. 


SHERMAN 
FRANCIS H. MITCHELL, Chm. Dept. of Music, 
Austin College. 


TYLER 

FERRELL, Mrs. H. Grady—Teacher of Piano 
& Theory. Progressive Series. 205 West Shaw. 

OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Nina H. 
Overleese, piano, theory. 628 South Bois d’ 
Arc. 

WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—Bach. Mus., Teach- 
er, of Piano and Theory. 427 South Oakland. 


WICHITA FALLS 
MAHAFFEY, Albert H.—Voice, 
Piano. 2149 Avenue G. 
PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher of 
2149 Avenue F. 


and Alta R., 


Piano 


ILLINOIS 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University, De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 
IOWA 


SIGMA ALPHA I0TA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 


Moines 11. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, The- 
ory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., Brookline. 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Pianist-Teacher. 
Boston University College of Music Private 
Studio, Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent, 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC Byrdis 
Walker Danfelser—B.M., M.A., President 
Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway. 
WAGGONER, Wanda—Piano, Harmony, Theory 
500 17th St., NW. 
NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romlev—Teacher of 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios 
St., Newark, 2. 


Singing. Member 
Home, 38 James 


NEW YORK 
ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher 336 
Central Park West. New York 25 


ETTS, May L.—Teacher of Piano Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin -- Piani-t and Teecher. Classes 
in New York and Wachington, D. C Write 
for information 117 East 79th Street 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects 
Special courses for teachers 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—Magazine Editor of National 
Guild of Piano Teachers: Director of Basic 


Musical Services. 520 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 


N. Y. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concer 
Pianist-Composer-Teacher Studio 716 NW 
19th St. (Guest Teacher. Sherwood Music 


School, Chicago). 

WASHINGTON 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sororitvy. 
Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond). 
National President, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99. 





CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


“Whatever Your Music Needs, You 
Will Find Them In The Classified” 


ABILENE 
McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY “A Complete 
Music Service”, 1175 North 2nd Street. Com- 
plete and modern stock of all sheet music and 
teaching materials--Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, 
Orchestra and Band. Courteous and Efficient 
Service. Band Instruments--BALDWIN Pianos 
and Organs-Acrosonic Pianos. 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 Grape St 
Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, Armstrong, W.F.L 
Band and Choral Music Steinway, Everett, 
Cable Nelson Pianos, Hammond Organs. Com- 
plete repair service 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY, 357 Cypress St.. 
Brownwood - 111 E. Bakcr St. Selmer, Reynoids 
Holton, WFL and Scher! & Roth Strings, Wur 
litzer Pianos and Crgans, Magnavox TV and 
Hi Fi equipment Complete service depts. for 
vand instr., pianos and TV 


FORT WORTH 
THE CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., King 


Band Instruments; Cartier-Buffet Clarinets; 
“BAND MUSIC” Gibson Guitars. (A Complete 
Music Service). 
LUBBOCK 
ADAIR MUSIC CO., 1207 Main Street, Baldwin 
A-rosonic Pianos, Organs, Wurlitzer Pianos 
Mo-t Complete Line on the South Plains 
WACO 

SLOVACEK MUSIC COMPANY, 610 Franklin 
Ave Big stock of new and rebuilt musical 
instruments and Complete Repair Shop Write 


for prices and terms 





SOL FRAN] 


Let Our Performance 
Compliment Yours 


Distinguished Band Uniforms by 






IFORMS, INC. 


Our 40 years’ experience in design and precision 
tailoring of superb uniforms gives you these 
important advantages — 


* Flawless custom-fit 

* Moderate prices that reflect our competence 

* Choicest long-wearing fabrics from famous textile mills 
* Complete, conscientious service 


In every field of endeavor, one leader 
sets the standards by which others 

are judged. Directors whose bands have 
worn them would agrée that in 
uniforms, the criterion is Sol Frank — 
peerless in quality, service, and 
dependability for more than 

four decades 





Sol Frank Uniforms, Inc. 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 





Library of Congress 
Serials Record Division 
Washington 25, D.C. 















LET US HELP YOU DJgy 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


Samples, information, prices are 
yours for the asking. Our expert 
representatives and designers will 
be most happy to assist you, 

no matter what your needs... 
just call on us for 
this additional service. 


